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— the old, old story of Man carrying his Cross. Yet for 
this crisis in world history — this year of climax in the 
drama of nations, the title is eloquent enough. The 
situation of the year 1918 stands revealed and we feel 
a new significance to that splendid watchword of our 
fighting men "CAREY ON." 

America's soul may he glimpsed in some picture or 
more probably in some work of sculpture at the 
exhibition. A few fine things which will add to our 
stock of courage and faith and enrich our spiritual 
inheritance will justify the purpose of the exhibition 
even if the majority of the work shown lacks adequate 
inspiration. At least the artists will show what we are 
passing through, how individually and as a nation we 
are nerving ourselves for our solemn hour to fulfill our 
destiny. 

Robbery and Restitution of Works of Art in the Present War: 

Alfred M. Brooks, Indiana. 

A noble tradition is the people's soul. It is the 
immortal part of them. The spite of man cannot dim 
it, or his hand, in utmost wrath destroy it. Only the 
fool in his foolishness thinks to do so ; only the murder- 
ing German when he broke his word to Belgium, blazon- 
ing the hideous fact to all the earth ; only the treacher- 
ous Teuton when he set forth to cut his neighbor's 
throat and to possess himself of what was not his, could 
have imagined so vain a thing. There is but one power 
upon earth which can destroy a people's soul and that 
is the people themselves. It is this incredible thing, 
soul-suicide, which the German people set out to 
commit in August 1914, when, following the banners of 
treason and chanting their newly forged battle cry, 
"necessity knows no law" they, in person of their 
armies, invaded their neighbor's realm with the intent 
to kill him, seize his goods and destroy his civilization. 
A tidal wave of carnage, rape, extortions, torture, de- 
portations, plus the sins of Sodom, they swept across 
Belgium, down through France, straight and fast to thy 
place of the miracle. It matters not whether it be 
called the miracle of the Marne, where that bare thread 
of Englishmen made of their bodies the dike that 
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stopped the German tide, or the miracle of Mons, where 
St. Joan of Arc with her ghostly legions appeared to 
their brothers of flesh, thereby renewing in them that 
faith which is power irresistible, for what then occurred 
was fresh proof of the truth of that ancient saying 
about the faith which can move mountains. Nor for 
one moment should the prelude to the miracle be for- 
gotten, without which the miracle had never been, name- 
ly, that signal willingness of the Belgian people to 
lose their life that they might find it. 

Equally descriptive of French, English and Belgians 
is the sentence, "greater love hath no man than this 
that a man lay down his life for his friend." And of 
all those who did not come to the instant help of these 
palladins of civilization; of all who, like ourselves, 
donned and wore the colorless garb of neutrality for 
almost three years, accepting the counsels of neutrality 
and subscribing to the doctrine that what happened 
over there was not our concern, those are descriptive 
words which King Henry V spoke on the eve of 
Agincourt about the men "a-bed at home" who "must 
hold their manhoods cheap while any speaks who fought 
with us upon St. Crispin's day." Glorious sacrifices 
are now being made on our part, in atonement, but the 
sad fact remains that those who are actually making 
atonement are not those who did the holding back. In 
all truth it is a vicarious atonement, the most precious 
which can be imagined, sealed with the blood of our 
young men and not a drop from flie veins of those 
old ones who counselled the long waiting. What the 
Belgians, French and British did who fought through 
August and September of the first dreadful year, and 
what they did through the three years which followed, 
was to fight the whole world's fight for civilization, and 
their own for a noble tradition, and those works of art 
in which tradition was embodied, — cathedrals, churches, 
chapels, town houses, guild halls, hospitals, university, 
library, museum and private dwellings great and small 
together with the innumerable works of art, minor only 
in size, which pertained to them, — pictures, sculptues in 
stone, wood and metal, furniture of every sort, vessels 
sacred and profane, in gold, silver and enamel, glass, 
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porcelain and pottery, fabrics of every sort, tapestries, 
vestments, lace, — every one, and hundreds more, an em- 
bodiment of the traditions of a high civilization which 
reached far back into the past. 

It is this embodiment of tradition, the visible and 
outward signs of the inward grace of a people's past, 
the art of Belgium and France, which the German in his 
fury destroyed or mutilated, but not its deathless 
spirit. This has but grown stronger. The future will 
provide it with a new body which time will make 
venerable. But neither for France or Belgium, nor for 
the civilized world can the new ever take the place of 
the old. The most splendid hall may be built in Ypres. 
It will not replace the Cloth Hall which is gone. 
Arras may have another Belfry and a new carrillon. 
They will not take the place of the lovely Belfry which 
was there before the Germans came, or the chimes of 
1466. Reims may still have its vast cathedral but it 
can never again be the XIII. century marvel which has 
lost its inexpressible wealth of sculpture though it 
retains its general form, as may a once beautiful face 
ravished by disease. And this which is true of Ypres, 
Arras and Reims is not less true of scores of cities and 
towns which have been tracked by the beast. And there 
is small reason to hope for a different fate in the case 
of still other scores of cities and towns which are still the 
lairs of the same beast; Bruges with her churches and 
her Mendings,, Ghent with her towers and Van Eyck's 
"Adoration," among them, all pretty certain to be 
ruined like their sister cities when, to use the words of 
Dante, the beast shall be put back again in Hell there 
whence envy first sent him forth. It is no idle figure 
to speak of Germany as Hell in event of her losing the 
war, for she will then be an impoverished land, in- 
habited by an impoverished people that has lost even its 
good name. And if she should win her war then the 
rest of the world will automatically become Hell, though 
the bare fact of having resisted her, will insure its good 
name to all the future. 

These are the facts in the case, past and present. 
They cannot be too often repeated. We should burn 
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them into our very souls. But the ease has its future as 
well as its past. 

What our whole duty as individuals, and as a 
people, is, is far plainer than day, namely, to work 
with all our strength for the absolute defeat of 
Germany. This is the first duty of every man who does 
not wish to see civilization replaced by its opposite, 
Deutschtum; Kultur; that ugliness of Kaiserism which 
makes those over whom it holds sway ugly like itself. 
The distinction between the German government and the 
German people is metaphysical and bound to fade, as it 
has already largely faded, from the mind of the 
American people in degree as their sons, in increasing 
numbers, are killed, maimed, or taken prisoner and 
tortured. Maeterlinck hits close to the mark when he 
says, "Nations have the government which they deserve, 
or rather, the government which they have is truly no 
more than the magnified and public projection of the 
private morality and mentality of the nation." What 
the morality of Germany is, has appeared in the acts 
of her soldiery, who, if not German people, and a large 
part actually of the German people, are what? It is 
the German soldiers, who form a large part of the 
German people, who have shown the world by their 
incessant destruction and multilation of works of art 
what German mentality really is, in one very important 
respect to say the least. Governmental edict, commands 
of officers, and the acts of German soldiers in vast 
numbers, have alike belied all German professions of a 
love for art, as they have belied all other German 
professions in regard to the things of civilization these 
four years past. And, for this reason, what I am 
about to urge would prove bitter to Germany for the 
most part only as it might imply financial loss. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. Our present duty, as 
a people, is to defeat Germany. But, for us, a group 
of persons especially interested in art, it is a duty to 
do all in our power to see to it that out of the art treas- 
ures of Germany, France and Belgium be fully re- 
imbursed in kind for their art treasures which the 
Germans have destroyed, ruined or stolen. 
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In France and Belgium Germany sought, and, to a 
great degree, suceeded in killing the present generation 
and in crippling future generations. They have stooped 
lower than ever any people stooped in acts of meanness ; 
stooped, even to cutting down orchards in pure spite, 
and carrying away the top-soil from especially fertile 
spots. From such contemptible acts, at one end of their 
scale of crime, to acts unmentionable at the other, they 
have passed through the shelling of hundreds of beauti- 
ful and venerable, in a word, unique, churches, and other 
monuments, technically without peers ; spiritually beyond 
all concepts of value; not alone to the people whose 
fathers built them, but to our materialistic and mechan- 
istic XX century here in America, which has inherited 
the XIX century's faith in salvation by machinery. 

France and Belgium, most alive, lived in the 
shadow of a noble past; in the shadow of St. Bombold's 
tower, the Episcopal church of the great Mercier; in 
the shadow of the Arras Belfry which, in its destruc- 
tion, offers a typical instance of pure wantoness quite 
apart from military necessity, and of which, in answer 
even to a German complaint against such ruthlessness, 
General von Disfurth who commanded the fiendish work 
replied: "I and my men have nothing to explain, noth- 
ing to excuse." 

But it is not only living in the shadow of such 
buildings as the Cloth Hall of Ypres, the library of 
Louvain, castles like Coucy, and spires like Senlis, but 
the intimate environment of myriad lesser objects of 
the irreplaceable art of the past, which has been swept 
from the present and the future life of France and 
Belgium; a loss which every man measures great in 
degree as he is himself civilized; a loss, by the treat- 
ment of which we, in this country, shall yet, God grant, 
have opportunity for showing where we ourselves stand 
on the scale of civilization; civilization defined as the 
intensity of a people's love for justice and beauty. If 
we do not see to it that Belgium and France are indemni- 
fied in kind, artistically speaking, by Germany — of 
however little importance this item may seem in the 
settlements of the world with Germany, settlements which 
some day will come — we, as a people, and we of this 
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group here, a group of men and women devoted to art, 
shall write our country's name, and our own, unforget- 
ably, as well as disgracefully low upon the registers of 
justice and beauty, in a word, civilization. 

To describe what has been lost, and the manner 
of its losing, will require scores of volumes; volumes 
certain to be written in years to come; volumes, every 
word of which, will be a disgrace to the name of Ger- 
many. One may truly shudder when he thinks of unborn 
generations of Germans in the light of that ancient say- 
ing: "The fathers did eat sour grapes and the children's 
teeth are set on edge." But vengeance is not ours. It 
pertains to the Lord, and his instrument^ time. Our con- 
cern is with the present and immediate future ; with how 
we can build up a strong sentiment which shall, later on 
be the means of Germany's having to hand over to 
France and Belgium, as well as to many other countries, 
in addition to indemnities of territory and money, works 
of art which shall, in a measure, compensate for those 
which Germany has made way with. 

Finally, by way of practical suggestion, I should 
like to see every French and Belgium town which has 
lost its treasures reimbursed by treasures of equal 
value taken from the public and private collections of 
Germany, and properly housed and installed at German 
cost. I should like to see a society of the artists and 
art-lovers of the United States founded at once, the 
sole aim of which would be to work with all its 
strength for such an end. It might well be joined by the 
artists and art-lovers of all the Allied Nations, but the 
founding of such a society I should most jealously claim 
for our own land as a mark, never to be forgotten, in 
favor of our peculiar civilization which has in it, de- 
spite what too often seem proofs incontrovertible, and 
to the contrary, a larger measure of the love of fair 
play and the beautiful than it is generally credited 
with having. 

Let the marbles of Aegina be set up in Ypres, and 
a great classical museum of other Greek things taken 
from Munich. Let the Berlin Gallery go to Arras, and 
the Dresden Gallery, including the Sistine Madonna, 
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be transferred to Eeims. These are but illustrative 
suggestions, the whole purpose of which is to make 
finally" plain and clear the argument that it would be 
only just for Germany to be made to give back in kind, 
what she has taken in the part of a burglar and a 
murderer. This first, as being justice, is a way, in 
part, of restoring the spiritual life of France and 
Belgium, for I believe implicitly that art is a matter of 
the spirit, a people's spirit, as well as body. Second, 
and last, for men and women of the United States to 
be the agent of such a restitution, would mean much for 
the reputation of our country's civilization, its love of 
justice and its appraisal of art, not only to the entire 
world of the future, but to our own descendants. 
Finally, I have said nothing of the ruined architecture, 
as such. Obviously buildings cannot be moved. Let 
these, in France and Belgium, the debris of beauty, 
remain always as memorials of Germany's attack. 
From the point of view of art I would resist the 
restorer as I would the Hun. But, for the ruined 
architecture, make up, with generous measure, in the 
movable art works at present in Hunnish possession. 
With life itself great works of architecture such as 
Ypres and Reims, are unrestorable in the sense of 
bringing bodily back. For life there is no possibility 
of restitution. For architecture there is the possibility 
of partial restitution which I have outlined — a work of 
art for a work of art from Germany to France and 
Belgium. Justice so wills, and a true sense of the 
value of beauty, in the form of art, seconds justice. 
Shall we, as instruments, be found wanting? 

"The Analysis of Beauty:" John Shaplet, Brown. 

The major share of the work of the art teacher is 
analytical criticism. It is his study of the art work 
itself, not of its history, that is the daily routine of the 
classroom. In preparation for that work, however, it 
has been and continues to be the custom to provide an 
equipment almost exclusively historical, statistical, and 
biographical. Is it not time to provide a critical basis 
for critical work? It has been this conviction, namely, 
that art criticism needs attention as well as art history, 
that art purpose and appreciation must be understood 
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